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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 

These Addresses were published thirty-six 
years ago, and have been a long time out of 
print. But remembering how useful they were 
to myself and many others, and believing that 
our elementary schools, vastly improved as they 
are, have still something to learn from their 
humble predecessors, I willingly accede to the 
suggestion of my friends, and through the kind 
offices of the Christian Knowledge Society com- 
mend them once again to teachers of young 
children. 

The reader will see at once that these pages 
were written by one who knew nothing of the 
Model'Leitsons placed in the hands of students 
in our modem Training Colleges. But just as 
some of us find home-made bread more digest- 
able than the machine-made loaves of our whole- 
sale bakeries, so there may be something in these 
homely counsels more palatable to children than 
the most skilfully arranged lessons of a trained 
teacher. 

That wonderful work of God, the growing 
child should grow altogether, in body mind and 
spirit. And whoever would train that growth 
aright, should train it in all that goes to make 
up character, — not in book-learning only, but 
in the affections of the hearty in the sense of 
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responsibility, in the consciousness of God. It 
may be that some of our teachers, pressed as 
they are to prepare their pupils to pass good 
examinations, are giving less attention than 
they otherwise would to those other far more 
important * results' which no examiner can 
measure — the formation of good habits. And 
yet, unless education include this, it can never 
satisfy Milton's definition as *the repairing of 
the ruin of our first parents/ 

It is because I seem to discern this definition 
of Education underlying these simple lessons, 
that I. have asked permission of the authorities 
to republish them. 

J. P. N. 

•Tune 34, 1885. 



PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 

The Editor of these MSS. has been at 
some loss to find a title for them. They 
were written at his own request, to be read 
to a class of children from ten to twelve 
years old, at a Parish School. JBLe has found 
them so well adapted to win the attention 
of children, and so useful to himself as models 
for extempore addresses, that he has been 
induced to publish theia. 

August ^th^ 1849. 




GOOD MANNERS. 

ID you ever hear of a school where they 
charged twopence a week for teaching 
manners ? There used to be such schools, but I 
do not think you could find one now. If any 
master or mistress now were to talk of " teach- 
ing manners" in that way, as they might talk 
of teaching arithmetic or geography, I think 
people would laugh at them. Is this because 
English boys and girls in these days do not need 
to be taught manners as much as their fathers 
and mothers did, thirty or forty years ago? I 
am a&aid we cannot say that. Is it because 
school masters and mistresses have found that 
there is no use in trying to teach manners, and 
. so have given it up in despair ? Surely not. Is 
it because our schools are so much improved, 
that we may take it for granted that every boy 
and girl that goes to school will be taught man- 
ners without anything being said about it? 
Whether it be so now or not, I think that those 
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who manage schools hope it soon will be so, and 
that this is the reason why they have given up 
speaking of manners as something to be taught 
separately, in some schools and not in others — to 
some children and not to others. 

I have used this word "manners" six times 
already, and perhaps some of you are wonder- 
ing what I mean by it. There are many 
things which seem trifling, we do not think 
or speak seriously about them, and yet there 
are two ways of doing them, a good and a 
bad way; and it is much better for us and for 
everybody about us that we should take the 
good way. All these things belong to what I 
call "manners." Everybody knows that good 
manners are very important to a servant, but 
most of you perhaps are never likely to be ser- 
vants. Suppose any one to say, " I never mean 
to be a servant — I mean to be my own master- 
why should I plague myself about manners? 
What is the use of saying * Sir,' or * Ma'am,' or 
' Thank you,' or ' If you please ' ? What is the 
use of going out of my way to open a gate for 
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that woman, or to hold a horse for that man? 
What is the use of bowing and curtseying, and 
all that?" And suppose he were to get other 
people to agree with him that there was no use 
in all this, and that we were all to give it up ac- 
cordingly, what a surly disagreeable set of people 
we should be! We should be like parts of a 
machine that wanted oil, all creaking and rubbing 
against one another. From speaking roughly we 
should get to feeling roughly, and the end of it 
would be to make everybody thoroughly un*- 
comfortable for want of good mannera. If you 
ever knew anybody that seemed to go upon this 
plan, you will see what I mean. Such a one 
would very likely do a great thing for you — if 
he saw you badly hurt he would take you home 
— if your house were on fire he would help you 
to put the fire out ; but he would let you go into 
the dirt rather than step out of his way for you ; 
if you asked him to do you some very small 
everyday kindness, he would probably say no ; 
and if you spoke to him, ten to one you would 
get a rude answer, or none at all. Now of course 
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this is much better than good manners without 
good feelings — ^but why not have both? It is a 
great mistake to suppose that roughness and 
honesty are akin. They sometimes go together, 
but they have nothing to do with each other. 
There is a kind of smooth-spoken civility which, 
you can see, is put on and has no truth in it, 
and which is very disagreeable indeed ; but this 
is quite different from real good manners, which 
are as honest and straightforward as they are 
pleasant to meet with. Thorough kind feelings 
will make you wish to do good to other people 
in little things as well as in great. If it be only 
a good-humoured word or look when you meet 
them, picking up anything they have dropt, 
making a bow or curtsey to any one to whom 
you owe respect, being quick to do any little 
thing for them, and to see what you can do, even 
without being asked ; or in school taking up as 
little room as you can; sitting or standing 
straight and quiet, so as not to shake or push 
against any one; looking up, and speaking so 
that you can be heard ; taking care not to be in 
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the way, but to let others have a fair chance of 
seeing and hearing; and especially not inter- 
rupting any one, but waiting quietly till it is 
your turn to speak ;— all these are little things, 
but they are well worth attending to, as you 
will find if you try. You will not do these 
things for the sake of getting anything. You 
will not think of asking what is the use of it. 
It will be as natural to you to be kind and 
thoughtful in little things, that is, to have good 
manners, as it is to some people to be rude and 
careless. 

I do not know whether the old dames who 
undertook to teach manners for twopence a 
week taught this. If they did, they deserved 
much more than twopence a week for it. At 
any rate, never let us give any one reason to 
say that we want an old dame with a birch-rod 
and a fool's-cap to come back and teach us 
manners ; but people will say so, and will say 
it truly, if we get rude and conceited, and pre- 
tend to think good manners trifles not worth 
caring about. 




ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 

SUPPOSE, when you are asked a ques- 
tion, you all wish to give the right answer. 
But some of you never seem to try. K you 
would really set to work when you are asked 
a question, and think about it, and do your best, 
you would find you could answer much better 
than you fancy. 

There are three ways of answering rightly— 
by memory, by sense, and by luck. You can 
see that luck is not to be trusted to at all. If 
you speak at random and take your chance, 
of course you may happen sometimes to hit upon 
the right answer, and even to get to the top 
of the class. I should think you would be 
ashamed to get up in that way; but whether 
you were or not, you would be pretty sure before 
long to make some stupid out-of-the-way answer, 
that would show everybody that you were only 
guessing and did not really know anything about 
it. Then you would have to go down again as 
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fast as you went up, your teacher would be dis- 
pleased, your companions would laugh at you, and 
you would see that luck might make a show for 
a minute or two, but was of no real use. Now 
for the two other ways. 

Memory and sense go so well together that I 
scarcely like to take one without the other, and 
I advise you to do your very best to get both. 
If you have what is called a good memory, you 
will find it a great help to you. It will be much 
easier to you than it is to others to remember 
what is said to you, or what you read. When 
you are asked a question, the answer, if you 
have ever been told it, will come into your head 
directly, and you will get credit with very little 
trouble. But it will not do to trust to your 
memory by itself. As long as you are only 
asked questions you are accustomed to, that have 
answers belonging to them as it were, you will 
get on very well ; but if you are asked a new 
question, or even an old question in a new shape, 
so that you have not a ready-made answer to 
match it, you will be quite at a loss unless you 
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have sense to find out or make out the answer 
for yourself. In questions of this kind a boy or 
girl with a worse memory, who is accustomed to 
thinh^ will very likely pass you. On the other 
hand, if you find that you like these se^ise ques- 
tions^ and can often make out the answers, but 
that you are very apt to forget what you read, 
or what is told you, and that it is very difficult 
to you to learn anything by heart, and to re- 
member dates or the names of people and places 
— do not give it up — do not say to yourself that 
you have a bad memory, and that you cannot 
help it. Perhaps it only wants taking care of, 
and, even if it is a bad one, people can do a 
great deal to mend their memories, as you will 
find if you are wise enough to try. 

First, be very attentive to the thing you 
want to remember ; see that you understand 
it, and put it well into your mind to begin 
with. Then you must look for it every now 
and then, to see whether it is still there. If 
you cannot find . it directly, hunt through all 
the corners of your mind — very likely you 
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will recollect it in a little while, and then 
you will remember it better than you did be- 
fore ; but if it is quite gone you will have to 
wait till you can get your book, or persuade 
somebody to tell it to you again. Suppose a 
man had a great maay things given to him, and 
that he put them all into a cupboard, and never 
thought about them any more for a long time, 
and then suppose that he went to the cupboard 
and found that some of them were gone alto- 
gether, that some of them were almost spoiled 
with lying by, and that the rest were in such 
disorder that he could not find what he wanted 
till it was too late. Would not you say he was 
very foolish — that he did not deserve to have 
anything given him unless he took more care of 
it? Now some people seem to use their minds 
just as such a man as that would use his cup- 
board, and when any one asks them a question 
they look just as startled and puzzled as you 
might fancy him doing when he opened the door. 
Now suppose that you have been asked a ques- 
tion — that you have listened to it carefully — 
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that you have thought about it for a minute, 
and that you find you really cannot answer it. 
Do not make a bad guess — do not stand silent 
and stupid — do not try to catch a whisper from 
somebody else, or look about as if you expected 
to see the answer on the walls or the ceiling ; 
but when you have made up your mind that you 
do not know, speak out and say so at once, and 
then some one else will give the answer, and 
you can listen and try to remember it for 
another time. One thing more — you may tliink 
you know the right answer, and not be sure. 
If you have a reason for thinking you know, I 
would advise you to give your answer. It may 
be something like guessing, but never mind — 
it is diflFerent from mere idle guessing, and your 
teacher will soon find that out, and will tell you 
how far you are right or wrong. But then you 
must be very careful not to guess in a hurry, 
without a reason for what you are saying. 




SCHOOL WORK. 

|F you go to a place where a number of 
people live together — a town or a village 
— you will find the grown-up people busy in 
different ways. Most likely there will be a 
Doctor and a Lawyer, and a Baker and a 
Butcher, and Washerwoman, and a Smith and a 
Joiner, and Shopkeepers and Workmen of dif- 
ferent kinds ; and in the country round about 
there may be Farmers and Millers and Plough- 
men and others, and perhaps there may be 
Soldiers too, and Sailors and Fishermen if it is 
near the sea, and Miners if it is a country where 
they get coal or iron, or anything else from 
underground. And if they are wise they will all 
do their own work as well as they can, and not 
meddle with other people's. The doctor will 
not try to shoe a horse, nor the smith to cure a 
fever. The shoemaker will not try to* make a 
loaf, nor the baker to make a table. And yet 
they are all alike in some things, and there are 
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some things which they all have to do. They are 
all men and women, they must all obey the same 
laws, and they must all work in one way or an- 
other — ^with their heads or their hands, at home 
or away from home, they have all got something 
to do. I am not saying that they all do it. Some 
do not — but I am not thinking of the idle ones, 
who are scarcely worth thinking about. 

Now it is plain that the things in which 
they are all alike, are the things which con- 
cern you. Some of you perhaps are to be of 
one trade, and some of another, and some of 
you do not yet know what is to be your par- 
ticular calling; but here you are, all at the 
same school, learning the same lessons. What 
ought you to be making yourselves into now? 
Not joiners and ploughmen and washerwomen — 
you would have to go to diflFerent teachers for 
that. You come here to be made into good 
useful men and women, and to learn things 
which, if well learned, will make you better 
and happier all your lives, whatever your par- 
ticular business may be. Older people think 
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SO, — else why do they take so much pains to get 
schools and schoolmasters and schoolmistresses ? 
why do they wish you to come to school ? why 
are they sorry when they see a place where 
there is no school? why do your fathers and 
mothers send you to school instead of keeping 
you at home that you may help them, or that 
they may save the money that your schooling 
costs, or setting you to work that you may get 
a little money for them ? Plainly they all think 
it is a good thing for boys and girls to go to 
school; and if all these people, who are older 
and wiser than you are, and know a great deal 
more of the world than you do, think so, it is a 
great reason why you should believe it, even if 
you cannot quite see how it is yourselves. Per- 
haps some of you do not like going to school, 
you do not see the use of it, you think it would 
be pleasanter to stay away. But have patience 
— take pains — try to learn as well as you can, 
you will like it better by-and-bye, and some day 
you will find out that all those older people 

were quite right, and that it was a very good 
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thing for you to go to school. But some of you, 
I dare say, have sense enough to understand it 
now. You can see that whatever makes men 
and women good and clever and sensible is a 
great gain to them, though it may not have to 
do with their particular trade. If you have been 
accustomed to use your wits, to give your mind 
to anything you have got to do, to be regular 
and orderly, to be in the right place at the right 
time, and to obey rules ; you have had a good 
training for anything, and whatever you may 
turn to afterwards, you will be much more 
likely to set about it cleverly than if you had 
been idling about after your own fancy, some- 
times doing one thing, sometimes another, some- 
times nothing at all. Besides, though you may 
have to get your living by using your hands, 
you will find it a very good thing to be able to 
use your head well too, and it will make you 
more respectable, and make your life pleasanter 
and more comfortable. 

Now in every school there will be three sorts 
of scholars. Let us begin with the lowest — I do 
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not mean the lowest in the school, but the most 

stupid and idle. I am afraid there may be some 

of them in every class. They go to school only 

because they are sent, they stay away whenever 

they dare, and when they cannot get an excuse 

for staying away they often come late. They 

only do their lessons for fear of being punished, 

and what little they could not help learning 

they forget as soon as they are out of school. 

You may generally tell by looking at the class 

who in it are of this sort. When others are 

reading, or the teacher is talking or asking 

questions, they are either lazy or in mischief, 

half asleep, or thinking about other things. If 

it comes to their turn to read, very likely they 

have lost the place. If the teacher asks them 

a question, they look startled and stupid. Of 

course they do not like school, and unless they 

improve they will not get much good there or 

anywhere else. 

The next set is a much better one ; they go to 

school because their friends wish it, and they 

try to be in time and to do their lessons well, 

c a 
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that they may have a good character and may 
please their friends at home and their teachers 
at school. If they go on in this way, they will 
do pretty well as long as they are at school, and 
will learn a good deal, but they will not take 
any great pains of their own accord, and when 
they leave school they will be apt to lose much 
of what they have gained. 

But many who are in this set now will be 
in the highest when they are a little older, 
amongst those I spoke of a little while ago, who 
really understand why they go to school, and 
care about what they learn there for its own 
sake, and take pains of their own accord. You 
will not find them coming late, or making 
excuses to stay away; they really value what 
they learn at school, and wish to get as much as 
they can. Whatever is going on they are sure 
to be attending, not only when it is their turn 
to., read or answer, but all the time. If the 
teacher turns suddenly to them they are always 
ready. When a question is asked they really 
think about it, and try to make out the right 
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answer. They listen to what the others say, 
and to what the teacher tells them, not only 
that they may get at the top of the class or get 
praised, but because they really want to know. 
They will do the best, and they will have the 
best character at school, and their teachers and 
friends will be pleased, and they will be very 
glad of all this; but they will have a better 
reason for taking pains, and the good they get at 
school will last for ever. 




DUTY TOWARDS OTHERS. 

OU all know that what you have to do for 
yourselves is only a part of your duty — 
you ought to be doing something for other 
people too. You cannot do nearly so much for 
them as they do for you, but that is the very 
reason why you should do with all your he^rt 
as much as you can. Cannot you think of 
somebody that is always kind and goodnatured 
and ready to help anybody that wants help, 
always trying to make things go on comfortably 
and pleasantly? Such persons are the most 
likely to be happy themselves, and they make 
those about them better and happier too. People 
like them, and are glad to see them. They are 
something like sunshine, which makes every- 
thing bright and warm. Do not you think it 
would be very pleasant to be like them? A 
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great many people think so just for a minute 
now and then, but that does no good. If you 
reaUy wish it you must keep tiying, and then 
you will find that you can do a good deal even 
now, and as you grow older and able to do 
more, it will seem to come quite easily and 
naturally to you. But perhaps this is only what 
you knew before, it is only putting into other 
words what you have heard or read very often. 
Then why do I tell it to you over again? 
Because I think that some of you really wish to 
do it, and would be glad to be shown how to set 
about it, and I should be very glad if I could 
help any one that was really trying. 

Now who is there that you can do anything 
for? and what can you do for them ? First, your 
Fathers and Mothers — ^what can you do for them? 
Very little, compared to what they do for you, 
but still something. One great thing is, never 
to give any trouble that you can help. You are 
obliged to be quiet and do what you are told 
at school ; it is a shame if you will not do as 
much at home. Take care not to upset things, 
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or bang the doors, or make a noise in the house. 
If you want anything, ask for it properly and 
wait for it quietly and patiently. You would 
not like your mothers to say in the holidays, 
" I wish the children were at school again, there 
is no peace in the house for them." I have 
heard mothers say something like this, and when 
I saw the children I did not wonder at it. But 
I have seen boys and girls come in from school, 
and put by their hats and bonnets, and look 
labout to see what they could do. Perhaps there 
was a baby that they could nurse, or a little 
brother or sister that they could take care of, 
or they could go an errand, or set out or put by 
the things for dinner or tea; or if there was 
nothing for them to do, at any rate they would 
not hinder other people's work. Now suppose 
that you go home really wishing to be useful, 
you must not expect to find everything smooth 
and easy. Perhaps somebody will not let you 
do the thing you want to do, perhaps they will 
tell you to keep out of the way and not be 
troublesome, when you are only wanting to help. 
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If you think to yourself that they are cross, and 
that there is no use in trying to do anything, 
you will get worse instead of better. You must 
not set your mind upon doing a particular thing, 
or doing it in a particular way. If you really 
want to be a help and a comfort to those you 
live with, you will like to do what they wish, 
and to do it in the way they like best. If 
you think they are cross, or if they really are 
cross, you must take the more care not to vex 
them or to get put out yourself ; and if you find 
that you cannot quite help feeling a little angry, 
try not to show it, go out of the room if you 
can, or at any rate do not say anything till you 
are in a good temper again. If your home is 
comfortable and everybody is kind and good- 
natured, it will not be very difficult for you 
to be so too, If you are not, there will be no 
excuse for you. But some homes are of a dif- 
ferent sort: it may be that nobody tries to 
make the house comfortable, that the people 
you live with seem very hard to please, that 
they are not kind and good-natured — at least 
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you think they are not. If your home is of 
this sort you will find it very hard to keep 
good-humoured, to go on trying to make things 
better, when nobody helps you or seems to 
care. But it will never do to give up trying 
because it is so hard to do what is right ; the 
harder it is the more you must try, and you 
will find out some time that you have done 
more good than you thought of. But there are 
other people you can do something for, who 
do not live in the same house with you — your 
neighbours and your schoolfellows, and indeed 
everybody you have anything to do with. 
You may easily see that much of what I have 
been saying about home will do as well for 
your friends alid neighbours when you are with 
them. 

As to your schoolfellows, there are one or 
two things more that perhaps you might not 
think of. I need not say much about talking 
and playing and hindering them in school ; 
you all know that is wrong, and it is still more 
a fault against your teachers, and even against 
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yourselves, than against your schoolfellows. T 
may say the same of loitering on the way, and 
making yourselves and others late. If you have 
been wishing and trying tp be kind and good- 
humoured at home, you will not be likely to 
give it up when you come to school ; but it may 
happen that, without meaning to be ill-natured, 
you may tease others from not thinking, and 
not noticing that they are troubled by things 
that would not vex you, and that you think 
they ought not to be vexed by. Suppose you 
are doing something that is not wrong in itself, 
but you find that somebody near you is teased 
by it, stop doing it directly. Perhaps you 
would not care if they did it to you, you think 
it is silly of them to be teased by it, but they 
are teased by it, and so it is ill-natured in you 
to do it. If you can persuade any of your 
schooKellows to take pains and try to do well, 
if you can hear them say a lesson, or tell them 
anything about it beforehand, you will be doing 
them real good and a real kindness. But do not 
help them to be idle. Do not whisper an answer 
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they do not know or a word they cannot read, 
or take anything they ought to do themselves 
and do it for them. This seems to be good- 
natured, it saves them trouble at the time, but 
in reality it is doing them more harm than 
good. And now remember that trying always 
to be good yourself is the best and surest way 
to do good to others. 




THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

T. PAUL says, "Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we, through patience and comfort 
of the Scripture, might have hope." The Jews 
had what we call the Old Testament, and they 
used to read it and learn it and teach it to their 
children. It was read publicly in the" syna- 
gogues — which were to the Jews what our 
churches are to us — every Sabbath-day, and it 
was read and talked of constantly in private 
also by the devout Jews, who delighted to call 
themselves the children of Abraham, who spoke 
of God as the God of their fathers, the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God who 
brought their fathers out of Egypt, and who 
spoke to Moses. And God had told them to 
lay up His words in their heart and in their 
soul, and to teach them to their children, 
speaking of them in their houses and by the 
way, when they lay down, and when they rose 
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up. And 80 it was. For hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years good men went on reading and 
hearing the history of all that God had done 
for them, His law as to what He commanded 
them to do, and His promises of what He 
would do for them at the appointed time. 
"Through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures" they had hope. "Patience" to wait and 
watch and obey the law until the appointed 
time should come. "Hope" of many good 
things, some near, some far off; that the Lord 
would bring them into a pleasant land, that He 
would be with them and with their rulers, that 
they and their children should live long and 
happily; above all, that He would send the 
Messiah, the seed of the woman who should 
bruise the head of the serpent, the Prophet 
greater than Moses, the Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec, for Whose sake the children of 
Israel were chosen, and kept separate from 
other nations, and brought safely through so 
many dangers, because He, the Saviour of the 
world, was to be bom among them ; He was to 
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be of the seed of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, of the tribe of Judah ; the Son of David 
after the flesh, that is, born into the world in 
a family that could be traced back from one to 
another, sometimes well known, sometimes only- 
named, — from Joseph and Mary to David, from 
David to Abraham, from Abraham to Noah, 
from Noah to Seth, the son of Adam and Eve, 
to whom, when they were driven out of Para- 
dise, God had given "hope." And so good 
men lived on in hope. Abraham " saw His day, 
and was glad." Moses spoke of Him, "The 
Lord thy God will raise up a Prophet from the 
midst of thee " ; David in the Spirit spoke of 
Him, calling Him Lord; and "to Him gave 
all the prophets witness." And when the time 
came when the Christ was bom, those who 
were "waiting for the consolation of Israel," 
as Simeon and Anna were, thanked God when 
they saw the Child, and " spake of Him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem ; " 
and afterwards, when Philip had seen Him, he 
went and told Nathanael that they had found 
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Him of whom Moses and the prophets had 
written, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Now if the Old Testament had taught them 
so much about Christ, let u% try to use it 
rightly. It was written for our learning as 
well as for theirs. You all know the Book, 
you have read and heard parts of it. Per- 
haps you have read all, or almost all, of it. 
You know that it was written at different 
times, and by different people. It wUl not 
do to forget this, and read it straight through 
as if it had been written so, like any common 
book. The Old Testament contains the history 
of some thousands of years. Sometimes there 
are several chapters about a very few years; 
we have two or three different accounts of the 
same thing in some parts ; in other places 
several hundred years are passed over almost 
without notice. When you are reading the 
Bible, try to find out, " is this part of the Bible 
history, or is it prophecy, or is it a psalm or 
hymn of praise, or is it more like a sermon?" 
If it is history, who wrote it ? Did he live at 
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the time all this happened, or afterwards? ' Is 
there any other part of the Bible that tells 
about the same things ? When did these things 
happen, between the Creation and the Flood, or 
between the Flood and the time of Abraham, or 
between Abraham and the going into Egypt, 
or when the Israelites were in Egypt, or be- 
tween the coming out of Egypt and David, or 
between David and the captivity in Babylon, 
or whilst the Jews were in Babylon, or after 
they came back to Jerusalem ? How long was 
it before the birth of Christ? If it is not 
history, but prophecy or preaching or a psalm, 
think who wrote it, when it was written ; try to 
find out all you can about the person who wrote 
it, and the time when he lived ; and if you can 
make a list of the different parts of the Bible, 
marking after each book what you may know 
about it, when and by whom it was written, and 
what it contains, I think you will find it a good 
thing, to show you how they go together. A 
very short list would do, just to help you to find 
what you want quickly, instead of having to 
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look a long time for the other parts of the Bible 
that have to do with what you are reading. 
Then you would be able to find easily all about 
a particular man or a particular time. 

One thing we should always remember in read- 
ing the Old Testament. We want it to help us 
to understand the New Testament — to be our 
" schoolmaster to bring us to Christ." Christ and 
His Apostles very often speak of the Old Testa- 
ment, and if we do not know much about the 
Old Testament, we shall be apt to pass carelessly 
by those parts of the New. It would be better 
to stop and look for the place in the Old Tes- 
tament, and find out all we could about it ; but 
the best of all would be to know the Old Tes- 
tament so well that we should remember the 
place directly, as Christ and the Apostles seem 
to have expected that their hearers would. 
And remember that you must read with " pa- 
tience." The more you know and understand 
the Bible, the more you will like it; but you 
must not give it up in a hurry, even if you 
think it rather hard and dull at first. But a 
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great many parts of it are not at all hard or 
dull, but easy to understand and pleasant to 
read. Parts of the Bible you will understand 
and like the very first time you read them, and 
if you were to ask people who have read the 
Bible the oftenest and know it the best, they 
would tell you that they never get tired of it, 
but are always finding something fresh in it, 
and that the older they grow, the more they 
prize it. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

OR nearly four thousaud yeara God's 
people had beeu Uving in twilight. 
What light they had was God's own light, 
it is truQ^ but it was dim, and distant, shining 
from afar off, and sometimes it was quite hidden 
behind the clouds. Of this twilight time we 
have the history in the Old Testament. Then 
the Sun of Righteousness arose — the Dayspring 
from on high — the Light of the world ; and of 
this Light we have the history in the New 
Testament. But the Light shined in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not ; this 
was the condemnation, that Light was come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than Light. Let us take care that it be not 
so with us. Let us, like Timothy, from our 
childhood know the Holy Scriptures which 
are able to make us wise unto salvation. Let 
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US, like those of Berea, whom St. Luke calls 
"noble," search the Scriptures daily, whether 
these things are so. Let us, like Mary, keep 
all these things and ponder them in our hearts. 
When we find anything diflScult, let us remem- 
ber what the Psalmist says, "Then thought I 
to understand this, but it was too hard for me, 
until I went into the house of God." Let us 
remember too why it was that men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, "because their deeds 
were eviL" 

Now from all this we may well learn 
how we ought to read the books of the New 
Testament. We must keep what we read, 
and ponder it, that is, weigh it, turn it over 
and over, in our hearts. We must go to the 
house of God, where, if we choose to listen 
as wfe ought to do, we may hear the Scriptures 
read and explained; and we must try in all 
things to do the will of God. If we go on 
doing wrong, if we do not try to please God, 
if " our deeds are evil," we shall hate the light 
of God's Word, as wicked people hate the day- 
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light when they are doing what is wrong. So 
we may go on in this world, shutting our eyes 
as it were, keeping away from the light, and 
liking better to be in darkness, and not to 
think about the light at all. Sometimes, in 
spite of ourselves, we may see the light, we 
may feel now and then that we are in a bad 
way ; and then if we try very hard, if we pray 
to God very earnestly. He, In His great mercy, 
for Christ's sake, may help us to turn from our 
evil deeds ; but it will keep getting harder and 
harder to turn, — we shall see less and less of 
that light, — ^till perhaps God will take it away 
from us altogether, and we shall not feel 
ashamed or unhappy when we do wrong, be- 
cause we shall be quite in the dark, and shall 
not know it. So we may go on for a long 
time, perhaps till we die, but not for ever. At 
the Day of Judgment we must see the light, 
whether we like it or not. We cannot shut our 
eyes then. If we hate the light and turn away 
from it now, it will indeed condemn us then. 
But now the Light is the Life of the world. 
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If we turn to it, and love it, and follow it> it 
will lead us to everything that is good and 
blessed. And what is this Light ? Christ. 
He says, "I am the Light of the world." 
This is what I meant when I said the New 
Testament was the history of the Light. 

First, we have the four Gospels — ^four his- 
tories of the Life of Jesus Christ. They are 
called Gospels because they are full of good 
news, and the word Gospel means good news, 
glad tidings. St. Matthew and St. John had 
been with Jesus upon earth ; St. Luke and 
St. Mark had lived with those who knew Him, 
so that they all knew what they wrote about, 
and we know that it is true. They will tell 
us what Christ said and did when He was in 
this world, and how He lived and went about 
amongst men, and how He died for us, and how 
He promised, before He went up into heaven 
again, that He would help and comfort and 
take care of all those who believe in Him, and 
love Him, and pray to Him, and try to do 
what He tells them. After Jesus Christ was 
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gone up into heaven, the Apostles went about 
preaching, telling the people about Christ, and 
trying to persuade them to be Christians. St. 
Luke wrote the history of what they did for 
about thirty years after the Ascension of Jesus 
Christ; and this book, the Acts, (that is, the 
doings) of the Apostles, is the second part of 
the New Testament. Then we come to the 
Epistles. The word Epistle means letter^ and 
at the beginning of each Epistle you may see 
who wrote it, and whom it was written to ; and 
if you look in the Acts you will often find 
something about the people it was written to. 
For instance, suppose you are reading the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; if you look in the 
Acts you can find the account of how St. Paul 
once sent to the elders of Ephesus, to ask them 
to come and meet him when he was passing 
near their city, and how they came, and he 
talked with them, and kneeled down and 
prayed with them, and how sorry they were 
when he took leave of them, and told them 
they would not see him any more; and we 
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may fancy, if they loved him so much, how 
glad they would be to get a letter from him. 
The last book in the New Testament is the 
book of Revelations. When St. John was an 
old man, Gk)d showed him very great and 
wonderful things, such as we cannot under- 
stand. He wrote an account of them, and we 
can read it if we like. Some parts of it we can 
understand, but a great deal of it seems to us 
more like a wonderful dream, and we know 
very little about it. 

We call the four Gospels a history, but 
they are not like any other history. God 
sent His Holy Spirit into the hearts of the 
men who wrote them, to bring all things to 
their remembrance, so that they might tell 
us everything well and truly, and with more 
than human wisdom. They are indeed no 
common history, the history not of men only, 
but of Jesus Christ our Saviour, God with 
us ; the Way, the Light, and the Life. Let 
us turn to Him with all our hearts. He has 
promised that \i we do so, He will hear us. 
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Let US try to know all we can about Him, 
and to do all we can to please Him. Let 
us pray to Him to take us to be His true 
servants, to help us to know Him, and to 
love Him, and to serve Him better and better. 




THE CHURCH. 

|ORE than 1800 years ago, not very long 
after Jesus Christ's death and resurrec- 
tion and ascension, at Antioch a town in Syria, 
the disciples of Jesys Christ began to be called 
Christians. Ever since that time there have 
been Christians in the world. Sometimes there 
have been very few of them, and they have been 
poor and meanly thought of. Sometimes they 
have been very cruelly used, put in prison and 
put to death, but they have never been quite 
conquered. There have always been some who 
held fast to what was right, and kept on, in 
spite of everything, loving and serving Christ, 
and trying to persuade others to do the same. 
They could not see their Lord, but they knew 
that He saw them and all that they were doing 
and suffering for His sake, and they knew that 
He would never forsake them, and that how- 
ever hardly they might fare for a time it would 
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only be for a little while, and afterwards they 
would live with Christ in that place which He 
had gone to prepare for them. It is well for 
us that there have been such men. They have 
kepit the Bible safe for us. They have taught 
to their children what their fathers had tau^t 
to them. Before Jesus Christ went up into 
heaven He told His disciples to go and teach 
all nations what He had taught to them, and 
He promised that He would be with them 
always. Not with them as He had been, 
not so that they could see Him and hear Him 
speak, but with them in their hearts, comfort- 
ing and helping them, making them good, 
brave and strong, and patient and loving. And 
so He always has been, and so He is with His 
true servants now, and so He will be to the end 
of the world, and His true servants feel that He 
is with them. 

After He was gone up into heaven. His 
disciples did as He had commanded them; 
they told others about Him, and tried to per- 
suade them to be Christians, and those whom 
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Christ's first disciples converted taught others, 
and so the truth was spread abroad. Some of 
the disciples went into other countries, crossing 
the sea in ships, and taking long journeys, and 
preaching about Jesus Christ wherever they 
went. There is an old story that St. Paul came 
into this country, and I have seen a very old 
church where it is said that he once preached, 
but I do not think that anybody is quite sure 
whether St. Paul himself, or any of the Apostles, 
ever came into England, or whether Christianity 
was first brought here by some who had learned 
it from them. Soon afterwards the Saxons, who 
were heathens, became masters of the country, 
and they tried to get rid of the Christians, and 
to make all the people worship their false gods. 
And it was only among the hills of Wales that 
the Christians could maintain their worship. 
But soon Christianity became again the religion 
of the land, and I will tell you how. England 
was not all one kingdom then, as it is now. It 
was divided into several parts, each under its 
chieftain or king. One of these kings, Ethelbert, 
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king of Kent, married a daughter of the king of 

the Franks, and she was a Christian. At this 

time, about 600 years after the birth of our 

Lord, the missionary Augiistin was sent from 

Bome to preach in England, Ethelbert received 

him kindly, and he and his queen listened to his 

preaching, and Ethelbert himself became a 

Christian. Then he allowed Augustin and 

those whom he had brought with him to settle 

at Canterbury, and from this beginning the rest 

of the island was soon converted. The people 

gave up worshipping the false gods of the 

Saxons, and Christianity became the religion 

of the whole country, as it has been ever since. 
I am not going to try to write a history of 

our Church, though I should like, if I could, to 

tell you more about it, — about the good men 

who have gone before us, and what they have 

done for us, — about the Bible being translated, 

that is, put into English, so that we can all read 

it, — and about the Prayer-book, which our fathers 

and grandfathers used before we were bom, and 

which is used now by Englishmen all over the 
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world. This seems to bring us nearer to any of 
our relations and friends who have gone away 
to distant countries. Perhaps we know very 
little of those countries ; we cannot fancy our 
friends at their work or at their amusements. 
Everything else is strange to us, but if we fancy 
them in church, or reading and praying in their 
own houses, then the strangeness is gone. They 
have the same Bible that we have: they have 
the same Prayer-book, and the same Sacra- 
ments. God is looking on them and on us, 
and hears their prayers and ours. We have 
all been received at our baptism into Christ's 
Church, we are all called Christians — even our 
names should remind us of it continually. 
Let us strive and pray that we may be Chris- 
tians not in name only, but in reality; that 
we may be Christ's true servants, and that 
there may be, among all His servants every- 
where, more love to Him and to one another. 
One is our Master, even Christ, and all we are 
brethren. 




OUR FATHERS BUSINESS. 

|IST ye not that I must be about My 
Fathers business?" Who said this, 
and what have we to do with it 1 Who is the 
Father spoken of, and what is the business? 
The words were spoken by Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, our Saviour. God's people in old 
times thought of God as a very great and 
terrible being — the God of hosts, the Destroyer 
of their enemies, dwelling in the Holy of Holies, 
into which only one man, the High Priest, might 
enter, and he only once a year. They thought 
that no man could see God and live, and they 
prayed that they might not hear His voice any 
more, lest they should die. But they knew, for 
God's Prophets told them, that God would send 
into the world a Teacher, greater than all who 
had gone before, even His own Son, and that 
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He should be called Immanuel, God with us, 

and Jesus, for He should save His people from 

their «ins. And when the time came that God 

appointed, Jesus was born; and how He lived 

and how He died we know, or we can get to 

know if we will, for God sent His Holy Spirit 

into the hearts of those who knew Jesus when 

He lived in this world, and enabled them to 

write books about Him — ^to write down what 

He did and what He said, and these books are 

gathered into one— the New Testament; and 

the more we read this Book the more we shall 

see how truly Jesus was God with us — God, 

for " He spake as never man spake," " He 

taught as one having authority," He did many 

mighty works— making the bUnd to see, and 

the deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, and 

sick people to be well; He brought the dead 

to life again. He walked upon the sea, and 

even the winds and the waves obeyed Him; 

and after He Himself had been put to death, 

nailed to the Cross and left till His body was 

quite dead, and then taken down and buried 

E 
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in a grave shut with a great stone and guarded 
by soldiers, He rose again the third day as He 
had said Ho would, and His disciples saw Him 
and talked with Him; and then He rose up 
from the midst of them out of their sight, and 
an angel came and told them that that same 
Jesus whom they had just seen go up into 
heaven should come again at the last day to 
judge the world. Surely this was God— all- 
mighty, all- wise, all-good; coming down from 
heaven and going to heaven again, having all 
power in heaven and in earth: but fie wai 
Qod wUA U9t living amongst men, walking 
about the country, talking with the people in 
the towns and in the villages and on the roads 
and in their houses ; gentle and kind to every 
one, even children might come to Him and not 
be afraid. 

And this was He who said, " Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father's business ? *' What 
have 1V0 to do with these words 1 He has told 
us that we are to follow Him. St. Peter sayi 
that Christ left us an example that wo should 
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follow His steps. How can we do so? we must 
try to imd out, and pray to Him to help as. We 
cannot follow Him in His mighty works. It is 
plain that He did not mean that, but we can all, 
if we will, be about our Father s business : even 
children can, for when Jesus said this, He was 
only twelve years old — as young as some of 
you. And His "Father'' is God— our Father 
in heaven — ^the Father of all people. For 
Jesus — ^the Son of God — God with us, has 
taught us when we pray to God to say "Our 
Father;" and when He told His disciples that 
He was going to God, He said "I go to my 
Father and to your Father;" and He told 
them too that He was not speaking to them 
only, but to all good people in all times. And 
now what was His Father's business, which 
He, even when He was as young as you are, 
could be doing, and was doing? And what 
is your business, which even now, whilst you 
are so young, you have to do for your Father 
in heaven? He had been in the Temple 
amongst the doctors, in the place where He 

£ 2 
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could hear most about Ood, amongst those 
who were set to teach the people, and He 
had been both hearing them and asking them 
questions, listening to what they said and 
thinking about it, and seeking to know more 
and more ; and your business is very like this, 
the places where you can hear most about God 
are the church and the school, and those who 
are set to teach you are the clergymen and 
your masters and mistresses. Go to church 
and to school, listen to what is said there, 
think about it and really try to learn, and you 
will find out more and more what is your 
Father's business and how you are to do it. 
Another thing we are told of Jesus at the 
same time. He went home with His mother and 
her husband, "and was subject unto them;" 
and in this too you, the youngest of you, may 
follow Him. For you can go home to your 
fathers and mothers, and be subject unto 
them, mmding everything they tell you, giving 
them no trouble, helping them all you can. 
And if you do this, if you really try hard to 
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learn and to be good, you will be " about your 
Father's business," and your Father which is in 
heaven will know it, and will love you, and 
will help you and take care of you, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. 




MARTHA AND MARY. 

ARTHA and Mary knew that Jesus loved 
them and their brother Lazarus, and when 
their brother was sick they sent to tell Him, 
both because He was their Mend, and because 
they believed that He had power to heal the 
sick, and altogether they thought He would be 
more able than any one else to help and comfort 
them in their distress. But it seemed as if they 
were not to have their wish, for before Jesus 
came Lazarus died and was buried, and they 
were weeping and mourning for him when they 
heard that Jesus was coming, and then they 
went to meet Him, and thought that if He had 
been there sooner their brother would not have 
died. Now they had a feeling that it was too 
late, what they wished had not been done, for 
Lazarus had died four days before; stiU they 
trusted very much to Jesus, but they scarcely 
knew what to expect. It was not too late; 
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Jesus stood by Lazarus's grave with his sisters 
and his friends, and at His word Lazarus came 
to life again. 

Now what is all this to us 1 It happened a 
long time ago, in a far distant country; we have 
never been there, and most likely never shall 
be; we scarcely know anything about Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus. This is all true, but do 
we know so little of Jesus ? have we so little 
care about what He said and didi He is the 
same yesterday and to-day and for ever. He is 
the same now in heaven that He was when He 
came to that house at Bethany where Martha 
and Mary lived. He loves us too, and will help 
us and comfort us in all our troubles if we ask 
Him with all our hearts. But you may say, "It 
is so different now, we cannot see Him coming 
to our houses, we cannot wait upon Him as 
Martha did, or sit and listen to Him like Mary. 
We cannot send to Him when we are in trouble, 
or look for Him to come to us as they did. No, 
but He is always near us, though we cannot see 
Him now. When we try to be good and to do 
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what is right, we are waiting upon Him and 
serving Him as well as Martha did; when we 
read or listen to the Bible, and try to learn how 
to please Him, we are doing the same thing that 
Mary did, only in a different way, and He will 
be pleased with us as He was with her. When 
they sent to Him He was a long way off, in 
another part of the country, on the other side of 
the river Jordan, and it was several days before 
He came to them. . But He is never far from us: 
He hears all we say, and sees all we do, and 
knows what we are feeling and thinking ; and if 
we reaUy wish for Him to come to us, and think 
that He is more able than any one else to help 
and comfort us. He will know it that very 
moment, and He will send His Holy Spirit into 
our hearts, and will give help and comfort to us, 
as He has always done to those who have loved 
Him and trusted Him, and as He has promised 
that He always will do. 

But we must not look for Him to do just the 
very thing we wish, or to help us just in the 
way that we expect. He did not come directly 
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to Martha and Mary. He did not save them 
from the great sorrow of their brother's death, 
but He gave them another blessing — He did 
more for them than they would ever have dared 
to ask, and afterwards He was often with them. 
And so it is now. When those whom Jesus 
loves are in trouble, and they pray to Him, He 
often does not take away their sorrow, but then 
He gives them another blessing. He lets them 
feel that He is comforting them in it, that He 
loves them, and is their friend, and that for the 
rest of their lives they know Him better and 
love Him more than they ever did before. But 
we must remember too that it was not only 
when they were in distress that Martha and 
Mary thought of Jesus. It was before Lazarus 
was ill, when everything was going on as usual, 
that Martha was waiting upon Jesus, and that 
Mary was sitting at His feet, and listening to all 
He said ; and afterwards, when Jesus was going 
to Jerusalem the last time, when He stopped at 
Bethany, we find them with Him again, and 
doing all they could to show how much they 
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loved Him and wished to serve Him. So when 
we are well and happy, and everything seems to 
be going right with us, we should think of Him 
and try to serve Him and please Him, and to 
learn how to serve and please Him better, 
and then He will love us, and will come to us, 
and make His abode with us, and in joy or in 
sorrow, well or ill, living and dying, we shall 
have Him for our Saviour and our Comforter. 



WALKING WITH GOD. 



" R^'^OCH walked with God." Enoch was 
la^^ the seventh from Adam, and the great- 
grandfather of Noah, one of the few men in 
those old times of whom we know more than 
the name ; and all we know of him may be told 
in a very few words, but those few words tell us 
how he lived on earth, and how, at the end of 
his life on earth, God took him to live in heaven. 
He walked with God, and he was not, for God 
took him. How could he walk with God? 
The time was long past when God had seen 
all that He had made, and had said that it was 
very good — the time when man was as God 
created him, pure and good and happy, know- 
ing God, and loving Him and doing His will 
in all things. Man had thrown away all this 
blessedness — he had sinned — he had tried to 
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hide himself from God — and he had been sent 
out of Paradise, out of the presence of God, 
for he was no longer worthy to see God. 
How then could Enoch walk with God? By- 
faith and not by sight. He might remember 
God's promise, that a time should come when 
the seed of the woman should bruise the head 
of the serpent, when that bad spirit that had 
tempted man to sin and had brought sorrow 
and pain and death into the world, should be 
conquered and beaten down for ever. But 
this was very far off, it must be a long long 
time first, and meanwhile the people about 
him were very full of sin, and God was angry 
with them, and seemed almost ready to give 
them up; and yet, in the midst of all this 
Enoch had faith, and walked with God; and 
God saw this good man, and took him out of 
the wicked world. 

All through the Old Testament we may 
find such men, walking by faith and not by 
sight, looking back to all that God had done, 
and forward to all that He had promised. 
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"These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar oflF," 
"God having provided some better thing for 
us." Many prophets and righteous men de- 
sired to see the things which we see, and did 
not see them, and to hear the things which 
we hear, and did not hear them. "What 
things?" "Concerning Jesus of Nazareth." 
We know what they hoped for — we know 
Him in whom we believe. We know that 
the Saviour has come, and has died to save 
us from our sins ; we are called by His name, 
we may pray to Him, and to the Father 
through Him; He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us. How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation? To whom much 
is given, from them shall much be required. 
Blessed are those who see and hear what 
we see and hear ; but woe unto us if we will 
not see and hear, and woe unto us if we are 
hearers of the word only, if we are servants 
who know our Lord's wiU and do it not, if we, 
in these days, after all that Christ has done 
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and suflFered for us, will not do even so much 
as they did who saw Him afar off. Let us 
"walk with God." Let us go on our way 
through this life as the two disciples went 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus, thinking of all 
those things that have happened — of Jesus, and 
all that He has done for us. "Jesus Himself 
drew near and went with them," and He has 
promised to be with us also. He will not 
leave His disciples comfortless. He will come 
unto us, if we love Him and keep His com- 
mandments. We may not know exactly how 
He is helping us, He may be with us and 
we may not see Him ; their eyes were holden 
that they should not know Him, but their 
hearts burned within them while He talked 
with them by the* way, and while He opened 
to them the Scriptures, and in the end "their 
eyes were opened, and they knew Him.*' May 
it be so with us — may we so live and so " walk 
with God " that Jesus may indeed be with us, 
and that His Holy Spirit may be in our hearts. 
May He come near and go with us; may He 
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help and guide us on our journey through this 
world, and at the end of it, when we die, our 
eyes will be opened, and we shall see Him and 
know Him, and He will not then vanish out of 
our sight, but will take us to live with Him 
for ever. 



THE END. 
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